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Ih this paper- the elusive^ integrative and common 
elemen,ts that unify the large and diverse field of early childhood' 
educajtion are 'sought. Present diversity among educators of young 
children is vifewed against the historical background of variety 
the nplementation of kindergartens and nursery schools in the United 
States. The effects of federal legislation in increasing the varied 
purposes of early chiTdhood programs are discussed. It ^is^ determinea 
*that kinds of services, clients served, prog-r&in purposes and < 
undpylying educatioiial ideas do net provide a unifying theoe for the 
field of early childhood education. In conclusion, three claims ai;;e 
jnade:^> that individual practitioners become familidr with a smalX 
area'W the field and recognize that their insight contributes to the 
fieid> as a whole; 2) that future developments will indicate which 
elements of the present diversity are most beneficial; and 5) that 
the field is unified because early childhood educators as a group 
hold and use a common belief system with shared values, def iniA^ions , 
concepts and slogans. (EHV ^ 
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As i was about to prepare this paper I chanced to be rea^iing 
Theodore H. Whitens in Search of History; A Personat Adventure , 
C1978) White, who is probably best known for the books he has written 
aix>ut American presidential election campaigns ("The Making of a 
President" series), had written an autobiography laced with personal 
recollections of famous, men. , The most interesting pairts of the book are 
about his personal beginnings. White grew up in the slums of Boston 
and he shares his perceptions of that time, of. the culture abound him, 
and of his own rpots in transitional American-Jewish cUfure, , A few 
paragraphs attracted me. i should like, to share t^em with you:. 

. "The old religion was. , . as much history as rituaj.. There are 
almost as many different sects of Jews, who quarrel yvith each 
other, in both the new and old forms of our religion, as 
there are among Protestants. But if a thread ties them all 
together, it is the thread of the 'Shma - the incantation ^ 
"Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One." The 
cantillation of this phr'ase was set long before the Crusades 
and the persecutions that scorched the ^Crusaders' trail; but 
its intonation shrieks with the agony of medieval Europe, 
where Jews were burned at' the stake for their faith. We " 
learned in Hebrew school that those Jews wailed the Shma * 
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even as the flames licked up at them; and. we children 
argued, on our way home at night, whether Jt was sensible to 
give up your life rather than kiss a cross. Most of us admit 
ted to cowardice; but we stood in awe qf the countless fore- 
fathers ^ho had chosen to burn Irather than change their 
faith, and the Shma was the call of ttieir courage. 

The idea behind the Shma 'is the unity of all i;jappenings; 
it was an idea of prehistoric shepherds who put out, in a 
world of idols, superstitions and numerous gods of random 
passions and contrary impulses, the new idea that there w^s 
but one Cod, who gave order to the entire, universe^ The 
mind set of all great Jewish- thinkers since tho^ shepherdfe 
has been to bind the variability of observed >pheaomena 'into 
one al>effibraclng theory. \ do not bel'ieve in inherited racial 
characteristics beyond the obvious physical ones; but in-|' 
herited cultural characteristics seem to me to be irrepressible-. 
Thus, over the centuries, those Jewish thinlters who have 
moved but and been accepted in the larger world stage haVe 
been bearers of some one seductive all-embracing theory 
which is as unifying as the Shma . At its spectacular* best, 
thls^miod set yields Einstein's unified-field theory, stretching 
from microcbsm to macrocosm, bindirig energy to matter by 
irrefutable laws, substituting E=mc for the Shma . At its 
most "humanly compelling, the mind set produces a Christ, 
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who ref3 laces the. tribal vengeanee of the Old Testament with a 
theory of mercy and universal brotherhood that embraces 
every tongue, sex, skin color, and strange custom. >Vhether 
it is the a(l-embracing economic and dialectic theory of Marx, 
or the patterning of sex, ego and the repressions of modern 
man. as in Freud's ^r\d, the passion of Jewish thinkers for a 
' single, "universal theory in every field of knowledge or be- 
havior has been persistent, creative - and frequently sub- 
versive to settled establishments and order ' throughout 
Western history." - (pp. 25.-26) , 

White's view of the importance 'of the Shma in Jewish tradition Is 
well documented. His vi^ of the importance of similar synoptic. In- 
tegrative theories is. also well documented. Compreheniive theories 
V h.ave Impacted on many fields and have moved thought and research 
aiong within them.. Proposing new integrative theories often results in 
what Kuhn (1970) has called "scientific revolutions," since new theories 
help scientists view the world in ways that were not possible before. 
Such theories also provide a unity to a field of Inquiry or of human 
endeavor. But whether the development of such integrative theories is 
the sole cultural baggage or inherited cultural characteristic of a single 
ithnic group is open to question. 

i 'The Idea of searching for the integrative statements that hold a 
field such as early childhood education together intrigued me. I wanted 
io see if I could tease oytt of the traditions and practices of early 
childhood education those elements that have served an> InteVative 
function. * . | . , 

My motivation, in part, stemmed from the fact that, for two years 
prior to October 1 , 1978, I served as president of the National As- 
sociation for the Education of Young Children. This is an organization 
of over 32,000 members, mostly in the United States. Its stated pur- 
pose is to "serve and act on behalf of the needs and rights of young 
'children, with primary fdcus on the provision of educational services 
and resources." 

During the past several years, the association anfd, 1 believe, the 
field has been more concerned with diversity than wUh unity. Our . 
membership was geographically diverse. It* was ethnically diverse, 
representing minorities as well as the American ethnic majority. It was 
educationally diverse. Including in Its membership persons from various- 
professional, educational . and technical backgrounds, with various de- 
grees and kinds of education, and with various responsibilities relating 
t5 children.. The compositiort of the membership of the association was 
N^aried and comprehensive, but was it unified? V\/as there one idea or 
peal, one need or |5u!;pose, ohe set of beliefs or assumptions, o^e set 
cjf perceptions that was heldjn common by all? 

It might even be questioned as to whether the membership as a 
whole was committed*, to early chittihood education. A number of af- 
filiates had opfed over the years to delete the word "education" from 

their title so that they became- the '"^ Association for Young^ 

Children," titles that might better reflect^advocacy than service. 1 
found that while there were continued g/ressures* fer the association to 
take- stands, especially in relation to policy issues, unless the stand 
was a broad, nonspecific one, it was difficult to gain the consensus of 
the membership. • - 



From where .would the unity of such a field as ours stem? My 
first thought was that the one thing that brings us all together is that 
we are all concerned with yo^ng children. Thus there might be some- 
thing unique in the way ■tb^' we serve. Yfet within the age range of» 
three through eight, and e^Mn moreso as we have extended early child- 
hood education downward. to birth, there is a vast difference. The way 
one serves two-year-olds is vastly" different from the way one serves 
seven-year-olds, for example. ui- u ^ 

1 came across a doctoral dissertation, by Grace Langdon, pubUsbed 
In 1933: A Study, of Similarities and Differences in Teaching in 
Nursery School. Kindergarten and First Grade . Of the thirty-one 
conclusions arrived at by observation and analysis, thirty identified 
differences among teaching the .three grades. Only one set of con- 
clusions dealt with similarities of teaching: * 

' "17. On each of the three age levels there is an emphasis on 
learning the rules, regulations, and custorps of the group and 
conformity .to them, and these acts are considered important for - 
each of the thre'e levels." tp. 27A) 
' 1 believe that the similarities and differences found by Langdon 
oyer forty-five years ago would be observed by a researcher making a 
similar study today. VVithin early childhood education there are vast 
differences between what we do to childpen and what, we expect ^of 
them, simply as a function of 'age. . . ' ' 

If we cannot%find unity, in th^ nature of the children we serve, or 
the ways in which we behave towards these children, perhaps then we 
can find an integrative theme in the kind of service provided. The 
institutions we define within the field of early childhood education 
include nursery schools, kindergartens, primary grades of elementary 
school and day, care centers. , , 

The primary grades are conceived of as providing academic in- 
struction." Although, as originally defined, these classes were limited 
to teaching the "three r's," by the turn of thris century their focus had 
widened to inclgde art and music as well as science or nature study in 
their curriculum. While the broadening of the curriculum can be at- 
.tributed to many causes, a number of educators have felt that at least 
one important cause was the inclusion of kindergartens into the public 
schools and their resulting influence on these schools . {Vandewalker , 
1907). Neverth^ess, the kindergarten and primary grades have always 
been distinct from one another and continue to be. 

• The kindergarten itself was designed as an ediucational institution, 
although Froebel's concept of early education was different from the , 
concept we hold tbday. Froebel viewed education as a supporter of 
development and as resuljing from self-activity. Froebel's education 
was designed to help the child grasp ^universal cohcepts related to man. 
Cod and nature through the use of materials and activities that sym- 
bolized those universals. {Lilley, 1967) 

Many of the early American kindergartens were sponsored by 
private schools, in some cases German-language schools developed to 
serve the German-American population. The kindergarten movement 
spread throughout the American community, with many private 
. English-speaking kindergartens becoming established and public schools 
^lowly adopting kindergartens as well. 

But kindergartens were soon usea to serve other than their basic 
educational purposes. The church considered the kindergarten as a 



valuable means for carrymg o»> its work. A niiinbet of churches incor- 
porated kindergartens into tb^r parish work. In. addition, church 
missionaries used kindergartens to reach socially Isolated minority 
groups in America, as well as foreign groups abroad. . Kindergartens 
were established by American missionaries In citjies in Brazil Rhodesia, 
CKlna, Japan and Turkey, to name but a few countries. Miss Annie L. 
Howe, who was sent to establish a mission kindergarten in Kobe, Japan, 
Is credited with providing the first transjations of FroebePs works iji 
Japanese. (Vandewalker, 1908) . ^ 

Kindergartens were sponsored by the Women's Christian Tern- 
perence Union to provide aid to families in locations "where the drink - 
habit had worked its greatest havoc." Kindergartens were' also incorpor- 
ated Into many of the early settlement houses, institutions established 
.to provide aid, comfort and, social services to poor and immigrant 
families In the slums of many American cities. Labor , unions and - 
business also sponsored, some -of the early. A merfcan kindergartens. 

While the variety of . sponsors probably aided the development of 
kindergartens in America, there were disadvantages to tlhis variety. 
One was the confusifin. in the minds of many between the .idea of the 
kindergarten, an , educational institution, and the creche or day nursery 
which served a child caring.' function. , Another was Jthe , lowering of 
standards of quality, since many kindergarten sponsors stretched their 
resources to serve as many Children as. possible and to provide, that 
service as a labor of love. Training was often inadequate for those 
serving iri kindergartens as were the physical and monetary resources 
available. (Vandewalker, 1980) . « 

l.n addition, I the ^nature of kindergarten practice became dive r- * 
sifled^ with practice reflecting the purposes of the sponsors. 'Thus, 
church related kindergartens were more concerned with teaching child-, 
*ren religious precepts, while settlement house kindergartens were more 
concerned with meeting broad social needs. The confusion between^ 
education and philanthropy was evid^nt^. 

* Almost a quarter of a century after Vandewalker described the 
proliferation of sponsors and services related to kindergartens,, the 
contributors to the 28th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study . 
of Education Yearbook, Preschool apd Parental Education (1929), identified 
an even broader array of purposes for nursery schools, then a quite 
new educatibnal insititution in America. ^ These included: • 

Philanthropy r The Ruggles Street Nursery School was established- 
in Boston in 1922 along the lin^s of the nursery school envisioned by 
Margaret McMillan in England, serving the needs of poor children. 

Research->in Educational Curriculum and Methods - Nursery schools 
at Teachers V Cpl lege, Columbia University and the Bureau of Educa- 
tionaK Experiments (later to become Bank Street College) were designed 
'•to study the growth needs of children in order to determine educa- 
tional programs, procedures and materials." (p. 28) 

Home Economics _ Laboratory nursery schools were open^ at the 
Merril-Palmer School of Homernaking In Detroit, Iowa State College, 
Cornell University, and at other institutions to educate young "(i.e., 
college age) girls in *the care and training of children. Nursery schools 
^were also established in private womens liberal arts colleges, sucH as 
Vassar and Smith, as a result of pressure to offer a curriculum for the 
woman who would become a homemSker and parent. 



Cboperatio n of Parents - One of Xh\ first nursery scliools In the 
United States was establishjsJ by a grpup^of facljlty wives at nhe Uni- 
versity of Chicago «tO offer an opportunity - for wholesome play for their 
children, to give mothers certain hours of leisurfe from child care, and 
to try the social venture of cooperation of mothers in child care tp. . 
29) (Use Forest reports on this ventuVe as follows, "They felt the 
need..i4ln the children] .. .of the beginnings of social contacts, group 
play the chance to give and take and the supervision at times of 
adults not the children's own mothers.. The mothers ne^ed, too, a 
knowledge of children other than their awn, and an opportunity to test 
' ■ the efficacy of home ti"aining when their children joined .a group, j 
' (Althea Bass, quoted by Forest, pp. 299-300) Cooperative nursery 
schools were also reported at Snflth College, and in Cambridge,''. Mas- 

Research i n Child. Developmept The Iowa Child VVelfere Research 
• Station established 'a .nursery school for the ^'maintenance of a constant 
arouD (of children] which could be observed daily under favorable- 
conditions for a period of several years." (p. 32) Other institutions 
established nursery schools to support a wide range of investigations ot 
childhood needs and characteristics. * ■ . ^ ^ ^ 

Teacher Training - Nursery schools were established to provide 
practice 'facilities ' for those wishing to become nursery teachers, as well 
' as to give those studying to become primary and kindergarten teachers 
an opportunity to observe and work with younger children. 

Supplements to Child Guixjance Clinics - The North Bennett Indus- 
^ trial school In Boston established a. Play SchopI for Habit Training in 
• 1922 In* t926~-tjTe Guidance Nursery School was opened in connection 
with' the Yale Psycrro-Educational Clinic. Children with specific be- 
havioral problems were admitted to these nursery schools, includinv ^ 
"^hose with "records of temper tantrums ,i enuresis, habitual grouchiness 
or just bad adjustment." , (p. 33) , 

The 1929 Yearbook aeall^with day nurseries, as they. called day 
care centers, separately. The day nursery had one primary purpose , 
"the day care of children who remain part of a family unit but who tor 
social or economic reasons, cannot receive ordinary parental care. tp. 
87) Centers were categorized by thetr sponsorship: philanthropic, 
commercial, industrial, and public school. The philanthropic day Tiur- 
sery was the most>revalent kind at the time. Tlje authors of the 
yearbook took' care to distinguish between the nursery, school and the 
day nursery, with the aay nursery viewed as serving a relief function, 
Drovldinq aid to families rather than being primarily concerned with the 
' needs of children. It was, however | felt that the day nursery program 
could be strengthened tuy incorporating within it a nursery school 

( " prog#;aro^ distinction is also found in Ethel Be^'s book. The Day 

Nursery (1938), firsf published about a decade later*. Beer suggests 
that a d ifferentiation should be made between the staffs- of these in- 
^ stitutions. ' The nursery school teacher was viewed as. inadequate in 
background and tralnftig to properly envisage the total needs of the 

day nursery program. ' . . ,. ^- f 

Puring the forty years that have passed since the publication of 
'the 28th Yearbook of the Nat4onal Society for the Study of Educatioti, 
nursery schools and day care centers have served a range of purposes 
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(and two other yearbooks on early childhood education "have been is-^ ^ 
sued)! As a result of the depression of the 193D's, /"^"y ^9 
aoencles In the United states found themselves lacking in funds, 
tncluded' in these were local school' systems which, reduced the number 
l^'^ e^he s n t^^^^^ The federal government . 

provided support for the establishment of ^nursery schools ^as oneway 
of providing work relief for these unemployed teachers. .^-.u^- 
Worid War 11 followed the depression. In order to increase the 
number of women' in war work, and thus extend the labor force, the . - 
?ede^r gLrmment provided support for the establishment of day oare , 
centers In communities Ir/^pacted with war-related »ndustr,es /^'^ V. 
not a new use of day care for children, for the 1929 N.S.S.E. Ye&r 

book states: ^^.^^^^ that they [day nurseries] w^^^" f < f ' 

many other forms of child welfar4, a by-product of war. It was m 
Philadelphia in 1863 that the first permanent day nursery was 
established to care for the children of women needea to manu- 
■ fkcture soldiers' clothing and to clean in hospital^. Men were af . 
war; Industries needed workers; women ^^'"S^i'. ^""j^^r^^.^^^^ 
become breadwinners;' children were* neglected . The last two 
factors hav^ continued to be the important elements in all-day . 
nursery expansion, (p. 91) , . ^ . 

While day nurseries were reported as established ten ^.^^'^^'l^^^J^^ ' 
time Ih New York, nevertheless it- is interesting that for over a centui-y 
Vhe need for natiofiaJ-^fense has overridden the concern for family 
fnt^^fTy in arguitierftsTbodt the pr^ovision of day care for young child; - 

The next ma,or impact of federal legislatibn on pearly childhood ^ 
education saw early childhoofl education serv?- yet ■another purpose. The 
Head Start progrL was established in United States uhder^the 
Economic Opportunity Act. This, program 

■nrehensive child development program, was established aS part or tne 
?^mTnity ^tiifn program. ? tool' in the War on .Poverty, fought to ^ 

""^'Most' ;e?entf;te'hlve seen major changes in the%nsorship and 
puri^se of day care centers in our country. . f V^,7„„""*r|,5' 
^eing operated as commercial ventures, a major *^"g^ % 
tuatL of 1929 when the majority were phil*thropic. In addition day 
careTs seldom considered as "relief today. With the increase in^he 
number of women in the work- force in our country, and with the cha«g- 
Tna status of women, day care viewed is as a legitimate alternative to 
home care Thus' day care'has come to serve the purpose of providing 
a\hild rearing service comparable to that provid^ in the home nurseries. 

of wealthy families of an earlier era, ^m^x. ^ 

DO the varied purposes served by, different, .ear y childhood pro- 
arams effect these programs in such ways as to separate them into 
different fields or different segments of a sjngle, though diverse field? 
After al one can argue, aS these programs deaf with young children 
who have .the same' basic needs. One can also argue that, although- 
there are different purposes, served by these P^fif ^' Xt js 
program has within it a<kernel of educational service.- It "^'^t 
D^d^ided over and above that service that the Programs differ, 
provided ove ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^'^l^^ZL 

children directly know that the resources of these agencies are far from 



limitless Decisions ne^td to be made gbotit hC»w to us^ the resources 
Ikat are' avatSb e? Decisions also need to bej made as .to the number of 
c^rlons^ to b4 employed and the level ana kind of competency these 
oersons should have. It is in this decision-making, process ifctat puf- 
det^mh^es pr^^^^^ It is io these decisions that basic values 

man'f^st, When education isjess important ^ ' 

community service, the agency will be less concerned with the educa . 
tionS background or teacm of those who work w,th ch.id- . 

ren and more con^cerned' with other attr|.butes., it is not that one set of 
cr teria or one set of purposes are better than others, but a partjcul^r 
sefoTpurposL will uftimately iead to a different kind of ser^.ce b^mg ^ 

°'^^^f i^e^r^l^dl^egrity of the Yieid is not found the natu^e of 
the iiliren who^re served by the field, and if the un.ty and mtegnty ^ 
■'of the field is; not You nd \^ the kinds of services provided or the • 
kinds of agencies and sponsorship of s^«^viGe, then where m.^ht w^^^^^^ 
it? Perhaps .the nature of the ideas u.nderiying the field, the theory 
and philosophy of early childhood education, is the appropriate sou rcfe 

Wity was one of the key ideas underlying early childhood edu- 
cation from its inception. Central to the idea of ^^'^^ ^^"^^'^^^^ 
rnnrelved bv* the early kindergarteners was the conception of jr^an as 
GiredTnzes"^ a word c^oined by Freidrich Froebel himself. "The word . 
• llliil' means a member of. a whole who is P^ffy^^";^!^ 
wth the wh ole to which as member he belong?, '^^V'' H rf?i ?mnw \ 
potentiality^ actual only in and through active membership." (Blow. ; 

^^^^ 'The ^concept of Gliedganzes contains three distinct implications. 
The first is "that which is generic or the reproducers of the species m 
k,wer forVs of life, becomes Ego in man. The second implication .is that 
-SiTs g^nerfc % or universal self is not only the ideal Human but the 
dlilne The tSird and final implication is that this immanent- p<nsc^(fent 
God fs one with the absolute flnst principal through which is given its 

" ^''^^FroeLel'd^^^^^^^^^ kindergarten theory that unified man God and 

nature This 'theory was presented to young children through a series^ 
^^ symix)lic materials^nd activities. The mett^od of learning was through 
self-activity. Each child constructed his conception of unity as a , 
result of his own active Involvement in the kindergarten. • 

During the era of the Froebelian kindergarten it could truly be 
said that one .set of ideas and ideals^ undergirded all of ^the -programs 
for vounci^children. However, by the end of the nineteenth century, 
new'^.hilC^^^^^^^ education, new ideas and understandings regarcng . 
ShHdren their ways of learning and their way i^f developing were to 
. provide alternative'^ ways of thinking about the^ducat«.n of young 
?hUdren that led to modification and revision of kindergarten thepry. 

\ In the United States, Influenced by the progressive education 
movement and the child study movement, a reform was proposed by 
forwVrd thlnLq kindergarten While they suggested that they only 
^d tf^c^vide alternative to bring kindergarten activity 

^re in Uhe with Froebelian philosophy, in effect they were^propos.ng 
S? altrrnatL pNlosophy. While the method .of -self-activity remained an 
tnt^ral part of the new kindergarten program, the key element around 



-n^tiir«, biat f^attier tt^e social fjfe'o^ t%communftK and .tl\e social^ e5^<' ' * 

>/eJope4 irt->5urope at-thls time 'that were be m^jpr influehces.^p ea \ 
'childhood. edUtJiitifih. ;'Mari^>MonteSsdn„abstraet)ed knki4^\^tig$, oi clniWeeri 
from -the '^tevelSpin^ 'fiVw or femhropolo§y, .and kho.^^^^^ of^ppogram-- . 
ming from, a Pledging fieM^^^ to create, ' the Montessdr?^^^ 

met*\od. -WWIe fhts^melhod %s JTW^^^^ " 
*-«arly chfldhood- 'eduCairona^^ou 

the nature* of programn^ing alnd\on, th6 xdevelbpmi^ht-.:pf ,physlcal':.sMp - 
> for early childhood es^eqialiy In the ^(iesi^n* .o^, and. y .. , * 

'equipment. • ■"''"'•i.y-., ' • "''l:" t '.1 ,■• 
• ;< . In Ehgland; tiie nursery schopi was evolving, ^esagped as a social 
.service for needy children. . Its c^evelopers made use of - the ideas of : • . 
Froebel^nd Montessori in the creation" of this new institution. They ^ 
also made use of ;t+ie'»n*w insights abput cMldren.being generated* frpjn 
'tlie field 6f - child stutly. Even psychoanalyti.o theory is called upon as ^ - 
'a source of knowledge" about children in this earlyV;pra of thinking about 
programs" for young children., . ' • ^ " , ' / 

From the earliest period jof its deveio|>rne^^^^^ 
was closely jinked with the-child devefopment movement in the United ; 
States.. Many of the leaders Jr. the fiifd df-'*B^rly childhood education 
.consider themselves developmentaiV specialists. . Many of the presidents. • r 
of The National Association for MVrsery . Education, and late^^of thfe ^ 
National Association for the Educatiori of Young Children, for example, ; . 
can be identified 'as developmentaUsts rather than educationists.^^ 

During* this timcv however, nursery school pra<^tice and early , 
childhood educational practice were not derived from developmeMal 
theory. No single Compfehensive theory of child development exisjted . „, • 
with which all early childhood practitioners identified. Rather,, a nQm- 
ber of theoretical positions impacted on the field, including matura^ ^. 
tionism, psychoanalytic theory, Gestaltism, and others. From no one of . 
these theories, by the way, could educational practice in nursery 
schools an^ kindergartens be extracted; althougti^. each could be used', to 

justify some practice.. * . \. ' 

The range of theoretical positions in child'iaevelopment that were , 
used to justify early childhood practice proliferated in the 1960's. ^ 
Following the call for more powerful programs of preschool education, to 
s^rve as compensation for children being reared in poverty, and to 
improve the chancel»of these children's success in form.al school, a wide 
range of early childhood program models developed. Many of these 
models justified their practices by recourse to developmental or learning 
theorle*s, as earlier program models had. But the newer models used 
theoretical positions that were different from those advocated by earlier 
early childhood practitioners, including constructivisip, behaviorism and 
a range of eclecticisms. , • - • ■ u ' 

The language of early childhood educatio/i durihg this time has . 
been only indirectly related to the language of child ^development. 
Early childhood education is based upon such concepts as 'individuality', 

freedom', 'child interest', 'need', 'play', 'activity', 'creativity'.,/child'- 
centei^ed programs', and 'growth'. The*- idea of 'Development as the a»m 
of Education'. (Kohlbeirg and Mayer, 1972), a basic progressive education 
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cpftcept Is what connects education with development, and It is wit^^ the 
growth metaphor that tfte edjucatlonist and deveiopmentalis/ have found 

" a comhion ground in our field. ' * ' , v 

. ' But each of the concepts Identified just now is IH-defmed . We 
find the term "play" * for example, defined and use.d In several *doz^n 
waiys in the literature, .the practitioner, however, does not look for a 
sihgle precise d.efinition before working iwith chjldren and helpir»g;tb^ 
play. As 'a^ matter of - fact, it may very well be that It is just this iWse- 

' .ness. of definition that ,31 lows a wide fahgeu}f.eariy 'chydhood educators 
to accept the centrality of these conC«^ts to the field, these wor<|s do 
not In 'fact represent clearly defined' concepts ? that are tjed lo^ether in 

;.a n^t;-*-tWtable 't^ rather they serve as slogans, as; rallying 

pblrits^^ fe^ practitioners, who use them to identify with particular ideo- ■ 
logical' positions in rela'tion to "whatf; is important in the experiences we 
•prpvide *fbr young chll4ren.; : : i- ' ^ 

Just as I was hot able to find a unifying theme in' the kinds of _ 

' .services and the clients we havei. in the field of earl-y childhood ed- 4 
ucation; jiist as I - was not able to -find a unifying theme *in the purposes 
for which we establish early childhood programs; so I cpold not find a 
unifying theme in the ideas that underlie the fifeld of oSrlV childhood^ 
'education unless I was willing to limit njy search to th^' ideas being C 
proposed a cehtury, back. ;! am forced, it seems, to accept the fact^ 
that ea^4y childhood education Is not one thing. It ^jonslsts of many 
kiii'c^- of services, presented to many types of clien^;, by a diverse 

' group bf practitionersi- thro^jgh' agencies under varied sponsorships, 
■aifne<* at achieving a broad range of purposes. " , ^ . 

: ;'" , If this statemer^t Is accepted, then can there be a unifying force, 
'whether a set of ^ ideas or ideals, that underlies the field- and its 
practices? What "kinds of conclusions can we arriv^at? What kinds of 
guidf/ic^e can we provide those who study our field? Given the dj- 
'versity Of the field, as 1 found it, I coufd not come up with one jslngle 

, cdndtision . The^e|qre, 1 would like to {^resent three endings to this 

presentation- ' / ' 

The first is based on a fable, "The Blind Men and ,The Elephalht." 
The story, as it has been told and retold, concerns a group of bjfind 
men who come upon an elephant. No one of th^n could see the ej'itlre 
animal,- so by touching Its separate , part, each concluded what it was: 
"A snake," thought the one who touched its^^^ tail . . "A wall," thought 
the one who touched his side. "A^ tree trunk," thought the one who 
touched its leg. And so one. Each individual experfericed only a part 
of the wljole yet each thought his part was the whole i 

As early childhood educators, we each ^pei^'te in only one of a 
'vast, diverse field. Our inquiries tend to be limited. There is a ' 
danger that we will overgeneraiize from what we know, that we will 
think of what we experience and 'come to. understand as the totality of 
the field, and that will see -simple interactions -of the variable that we 
may study as basic explanations of major effects.' Each generalization 
of this type would be a distortion of reality . ,J Yet each inquifY' 
study, each Insight can contribute to our understanding of the whole, 
if placed in its proper perspective, and corr^bined with insights and 
understandings derived by others. r , 
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Th« second endlrig is also*based on a fable,; It. was used- irt the 
Introduction to the. Report of the eommittee of Nineteen on'.t he Theory 
an d Practice of .they Kindergartens "(Laws, .=191 3 : , ^ ; 

— A father had three s<JnSfWhom -hip loyed-^ equally well. This 

father owned a precious ring - said to be erjaowed .vvith power to • 
birinq highest blessings to Its owner. Each one erf 'the sons asked 
■ the father to bestow the Ring on him .^f^fer the father's death. 
The father, in- liis* gr^e^at love for>. his so.ns , promised the Ring^to 
each one. In his old age, the father s^nt for a^jewelef . and asked 
him tO" make two rings exactly like the, precio.us Ring owned by 
' him. . The jeweler assented, and after a w^jj^. he brought the ^ 
three rings to the father, who cx)ulcl not distinguish th^ preaouS 
. Ring* from the other 'two, so well were/they made. When the time 
came that the father died*, he called each of his sons sef^arately 'to 
him, btes^ed him, and gave him a ring. Aftir the father's burial, 
the three Ibrothefs met,- and'each one claimed the birthright and 
the owner|hip of the genuine right. ^Finally/ when they could not . 
decide which was ,the original one, they went to 'a Judge, who, 
gave the decision In the form of advice, .viz. , ^' As the true Ring- is 
said to have the magic power of makh^rg the owner betoved ahd 
esteemed by God and man, ahd as each of you three brothers 
believes his ring to 'be the genuine or original one , se Jet each 
one, untouched by his prejudice, strive to reveal the power of\ t^e^ 
Ring in his fife by loving peaceableness, ^nd by charity and 
sincere devotion to God; and when in later generations the power 
of the true Ring reveals itself, I will call upon you again, before 
the "seat of judgment." A wiser man than I may be there and 
speak.' (p. XV)- • . - j ' ^ . • 

In the field of .early childhood education, we have many theories 
'expounded. We have heard many pur-poses suggested. We have been 
'tolci-that many .roles are the proper one^ for our ser\>ifes. The di- 
versity can be confusing, but it Is not necessarily bad. While each of 
us may believe that his position is the right one, and act accordingly, 
at some later generation we may all be called on to the "seat of Judg- 

• m'ent" to finally le^rn which ofius indeed has the true Ring. • 

My third and final ending derives 'ffom res^rch, rather than 
, fable. I had recently come across a study of English infant school 
' cla^ooms. All Thipgs Bright and Beautiful? by Ronald King. (1978) 

• KirSj^ sociologist did an ethnographic study of early childhood das- 
srodK theoretically based in the work of tl>e sociologist. Max Weber. 
King*3 'study twas designed to understand the ways in which teachers 
typify theV situations, that is, give meanings to them. King syggests 
that the reality of the classroom teachers' world is C^structed through 
their ideology, n is the belief -system ^of the teachers wjiich led them 
to a set of common definitions of their situations, and led them to share 
a common language and set of concepts. This system was highlighted 
by the one teacher who, was employed in thjr*§chool who did not share 
their definitions; he was not " infant f,trained." " 

Although 1 am not convinced that the source of common beliefs. lies 
within professional preparation, I do -believe tbat as a group, early 
childhood educators hold a common belief syst^. The shared -va-lues 
and definitions, the concepts and slogans we use help us to define the 
world of early childhood ec^ucation in a cqmilion .way . ♦ While there are* 
disagreements within members, of the field, N^here is still something 
shared that holds us together. My colleagues in other departments at 



my university, for example, tell me that they can tell whether a student 
is specializing in elementary education or early chirdbbod education even 
though the two specializations are in the same department and' no of- 
ficial distinction is made between them. - ^ ' , 

PerhapS 'it is^Hhis common set of definitions, this common , set-. of 

*^liefs, that uniify the field. Despite the fact that we may do different 
things, work in ditferent settings, serve diffepspt purposes, and feel, 
responsible to .different 'agencies, the fact that we define ourselves as ' 
unified, that we decide to hold beliefs in common, that ties lis to dne 
another and makes us a field «f early childhood ^education. Perhaps In 

' this sense we still accept the idea of Froebel, the importance of unity 
within diversity. , 
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